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which Percy obtained in MSS. from Scotland are neat finished
compositions as much as any ballad by Tickell or Shenstone."
Chambers was an expert folklorist with an intimate knowledge
of the true art of the peasantry, and his opinion is worth
something; though there is no reason to think that he was
right in attributing all the Percy versions to one single author.
Chambers' approach was followed by T. F, Henderson, who
has been almost alone in examining the eighteenth-century
versions critically and with a sound knowledge of the different
kinds of Scottish vernacular.

Towards the end of the eighteenth century this re-shaping
of folk-tradition into literature appeared in a slightly different
form, and this time we know two of the men who did it:
Burns and Scott. Burns's work is a classic example of the
interaction of folksong with learned poetry. Although he came
of farming stock and his mother was almost illiterate, Burns, like
his father, was an educated man, and he had a good knowledge
of English literature; he was in close touch with both
eighteenth-century polite letters and Scottish folksong. Much
of his best work, including his contributions to Johnson's
Scots Musical Museum, was done in an antiquarian spirit, as
an attempt to save folksong from extinction. But it is not easy
to distinguish his editorial work from his original, creative
work. He had three methods of composing: first, he would
"edit" and polish up songs that came to him in a more or
less complete state; secondly, he would construct a whole
song around a few fragmentary verses; and thirdly, he would
write an entirely new song to a tune that was running in his
head. Burns has often said which method he was following,11
but where he has not done so, it is almost impossible for us to
find out, since he worked so closely to the Scottish folksong
tradition. "Auld Lang Syne", for example, is a puzzle: Burns
claimed that he only edited it, but it seems probable that he
invented most of it, though it is not certain. Burns was unfor-
tunately not greatly interested in the ballads but preferred
other kinds of folksong. But he contributed a few versions to
the Scots Musical Museum] and I feel sure that he was personally
responsible for the magical stanzas in "Tarn Lin" (39 A, 36-37).